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PROMOTIONS IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 


[ have endeavored, as far as practicable, to avoid making this pa- 
per a compilation from the various authors on School Economy; but 
have rather wished it to chronicle tne difficulties that have arisen in 
my own experience and the means by which they may have been 
overcome. 

The people have long felt, and the fact is being appreciated by 
educational men, that our system of education is not rendering a pro- 
per equivalent for the time and money expended upon it. The results 
are not satisfactory. Boys and giris go through the course prescribed 
by the schoool authorities, and are fitted to do but little towards earn- 
ing their own living. So slender are their attainments, even in the 
work professedly done, that many of them would be unable to obtain 
a third grade certificate. These failures occur, not indeed in the 
branches commonly considered the more difficult, and consequently 
left until the last year or two of the course, but in the studies which 
are nominally completed in some of the lower classes. 

Pupils pass from our graded schools every year and are sent out to 
the world with diplomas, which are signed by learned principals, tes- 
tifying that the bearers are qualified to enter on the courses of our 
University, or that they possess a good common school education, 
who know little more of arithmetic than a superficial knowledge of 
its fundamental rules, whose penmanship is a disgrace to themselves 
and to the teachers who instructed them, who cannot construet, cor- 

1—Vol. VII. No. 11. 
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rectly, easy English sentences, and who can not possibly pronounce 
correctly such words as the, and (o. 

Why is this? Yes, that is the question; and a question, by the 
way, which it is vastly easier to ask, than to answer. It is our pur- 
pose to discuss but one of the several factors that enter into this 
problem, and that one is the system of promotions that prevails in 
most of the graded schools of the State and the country. 

Let us first look at some of the defects of the system. Uniformity 
of classification has been carried too far. The wish to have the schoo] 
move with the precision of a machine kas crowded ont other and bet- 
ter aims. Strict classification has been pushed to its extreme limit 
without due regard for the greatest good. The wants of the individ- 
ual have been gradually ignored until, instead of the boy and the 
girl, the class has become the unit. High class standing has been 
sought rather than the development of the individual. Teachers 
have been anxious to graduate elasses rather than to educate men and 
women. It is assumed that a given amount of drill will produce like 
results upon each of a score of minds. This is not right. Not until 
there ean be found in the ocean two shells that are alike, or a series 
of flowers upon the land, each individual of which is precisely simi- 
lar to the typical plant, can we hope to find two persons whose mental 
capabilities are similar, or whose minds will be correspondingly de- 
veloped by the same drill. 

Injustice is done to two classes of pupils by the system of class 
promotion; to the brightest, and to the dullest. The brightest chil- 
dren are held back to await the progress of those of average ability. 
Their minds, capable of grasping readily and mastering rapidly the 
subjects presented, are kept in astate of idleness for much of the 
time. It is impossible to keep them constantly at work on the grade 
studies, and the consequences are inattention in recitation, and the 
formation of idle habits during study hours. Very often the boy 
who is able to perform a task in half or two-thirds the time required 
by his duller neighbor, neglects his work, puts it off till the last mo- 
ment, and then either does itin a very superficial manner, or fails out- 
right in recitation. It thus happens, and not infrequently, that those 
boys and girls who ought by reason of their native ability to be at 
the head of their class become laggards and eventually fall out of the 
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schoo! with habits of confirmed idleness, that will cling to them 
throughout life, rendering them inefficient and useless members of 
society. And all this through no fault of their own, but because a 
uniform gradinz of the school demanded that they should keep along 
with the class when they were able to do from a half to two-thirds 
more than their duller and therefore more fortunate classmates. 

The dullest members of the class are unfairly treated by this 
method of class promotion. They are unable to seize and compre- 
hend a lesson, as readily as a majority of their mates, but they must 
not drop a study, for that will cause them to be irregularly classed, so 
they are crowded forward with but little reference to thoroughness. 

They hurry over a subject without comprehending its full signifi- 
cance, and are promoted with their class to the studies of the next 
grade, where the same process is repeated, and so on, but not to the 
end of the course, for the inevitable result of such a procedure is to 
discourage the pupil and to create a distaste for all kinds of intellec- 
tual pursuits. Sooner or later such pupils drop out of the school, and 
by the time the highest department is reached the class that was 
started in the primary room with thirty members has shrunk to ten 
or less. 

Again, classes are very often advanced from one grade to the next be- 
fore they have thoroughly mastered the subjects that belong to the 
lower one. This more frequently occurs in the attempt to keep the 
brighter pupils busy and at the same time to adhere strictly to the 
plan of class promotion. This is a temptation into which a teacher 
is peculiarly liable to be led, as both pupil and parent are generally 
anxious for the former to be pushed on, and are usually alike unable, 
or unwilling to distinguish between an advance in grade and mental 
progress. So that the boy or the girl has a new book all that is de- 
sirable is supposed to be attained. Doubtless all will agree that the 
difficulties mentioned are actual, and probably very many will disagree 
concerning the causes of the same and the means by which they may 
be removed. Be that as it may, we pass now to the treatment of 
the disease. 

While a firm believer in rigid classification, I am not one of 
those who believe that it is not compatible with radical changes in 
the present mode of promotions. The basis of classification should 
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be rather a thorough mastery of the study than a uniformity of mem- 
mership. As a rule, promotions should not be made on the low stand- 
ard of scholarship now so frequent. After a thorough drill on any 
branch pupils should be able to passa good examination. A pupil who 
is able to answer but six or seven of ten test questions on a subject, 
that he has presumably mastered, is not fit to drop it and take up one 
more advanced. A lack of thoroughness is one of the worst evils of 
our system of education. 

But while alow standard of attainments is greatly to be deprecated, 
it is not always wise to set up an arbitrary one to whose requirements 
all must conform on pain of instant decapitation. It is sometimes 
wise to promote an entire class even where all of its members have 
fallen far short of a good standing in some specified branch. Not, in- 
deed, that the class should drop the imperfectly mastered subject, but 
that the best interests of all may demand that they carry it forward 
to be completed at some future time. The average standing of the 
class on any given study would seem to be the best standard for pro- 
motion. This arrangment would have the effect of keeping such pu- 
pils in the same class as are equal in ability, or present attainments. 
At the same time let it be understood, in case of a low average, that 
the standing on that particular branch must be brought up so as to 
evince familiarity with all its details before the individuals of the class 
can be graduated. 

But there will sometimes be those who will fail to pass a creditable 
examination, by reason either of carelessness, or a want of ability to 
comprehend the subject. Such pupils must be refused promotion, the 
the former class as a punishment, the latter on the ground that they 
can make better progress without it. The cases of such pupils de- 
mand, and should receive special attention from the teacher. The pa- 
rents of those who fail through indolence should have prompt notice 
of the causes of their child’s degradation, and energetic measures look- 
ing to a reformation in his habits of thought should be speedily under- 
taken. The dull ones should be kindly encouraged to persevere, and 
vare should be taken to remove, as far as may be possible, all feelings 
of inferiority. No pupil should be permitted to fail more than once 
on the same study. Such an occurrence must necessarily be terribly 
humiliating, and should be the signal for seriously questioning the 
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ability or the integrity of the teacher in charge; and it may be here 
remarked that the efficiency of a teacher should be, to a large extent, 
gauged by the percentage of pupils who attain a high standing in the 
examination. 

No pupil should ever be turned back in all the studies of a grade 
because of a failure in a part. Because a child fails in reading is no 
cause for compelling him to go over the grade work in geography and 
word analysis. Because a child does not pass an examination in alge- 
bra and grammar, it does not follow that he must do over again the cor- 
responding work in arithmetic. There is no justice in the plan, nor 
does it savor very strongly of common sense. Still this is the plan 
that is commonly pursued. It would seem that a sound policy would 
dictate that a failure in one or two branches should work a forfeiture 
only so far as those branches were concerned, and that a pupil, pass- 
ing his examination even on a single branch, should be permitted to 
advance in that direction irrespective of his attainments in another. 

Nor is this all. Whenever a pupil evinces an ability to do more 
work than the other members of his class, such work from other 
grades should be given him as will occupy all his time. Better that 
uniformity of classification should suffer a death-blow, than that one 
young mind should contract habits of idleness, for close at the door 
of idleness mischief lurks, and mischief thus engendered swiftly pro- 
duces evil. 

On the other hand, whenever it becomes apparent that a child is 
over-worked and that, whether by reason of feebleness of mind or of 
body he is unable to keep up all the studies of the course, there should 
not be a moment’s hesitation in permitting him to drop a portion in 
order that he may properly carry on the remainder. 

In short, whatever in the present organization of graded schools 
tends to rigid uniformity at the expense of individual growth is radi- 
cally wrong and demands reformation. Let us have closeness of classi- 
fication based on individual fitness, rather than that dull uniformity 
that stands directly opposed to all natural law. The demand of the 
times is for men of strongly marked individuality. Be it the task of 
the schools to produce them. 


A. A. Mrzrer. 
Read at Green Bay, July 19, 1877. 
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WHAT I SEE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


A few months ago I was strangely possessed by the “spirit of un- 
rest,” and nothing satisfied me until [ had my trunks packed and 
ticket bought for Honolulu, the capitol of the Hawaiian Kingdom 
Unfavorable winds tossed our barque upon the Pacifie for twenty. 
seven days, before we sighted the cocoa-groves and welcome peaks of 
Oahu, the capitol, though not the largest island of the group. 

The innate love of home that rests in every heart, prompts each 
citizen to claim superior excellence for his native land; but I think 
considerable egotism might be pardoned in the Hawaiian who doubts 
the unseen charms of other lands when presented as surpassing what 
ties about him in Hawaii nei. Every element of grandeur and sub- 
limity mingles here with the beautiful and the picturesque. The 
flaming volcano blazes above the peaceful plain whose white cottages 
gleam among the groves of palms and cocoa-nut trees that stand, 
like sentinels, down to the very ocean’s edge. The tumbling water- 
fall rushes down precipitous walls of Plutonic rock to meet some sil- 
very thread whose ambition will lead it to annihilation in the great 
surges of the restless deep, where thundering billows vainly strive to 
exceed the rumblings and shakings with which an occasional earth- 
quake sens terror to the hearts of all who recognize it. Everlasting 
summer prevents the fading of the foliage; the delightful “ trade 
winds” preserve an equable temperature, that never equals the sum- 
mer-heat of the Northern States of America, while, at the same time, 
they carry “healing in their wings” to scores of invalids whose sands 
seemed nearly “run out” while they remained in the bleak and chilly 
climates of “the States.” Vegetation is luxurious and gorgeous, but 
flowers are short-lived in beauty when cut, and either faint or want- 
ing in perfume. 

To these natural features of delight, we might add the novel ele- 
ments which are seen in the thatch-houses, the old heian (temple of 
worship,) the odd dress (if any) of the people, the streets occupied by 
poi-venders, and the many, many daily incidents of life in a foreign 
land. 

The approaches to Honolulu are very beautiful. The broad bay 
lies cosily among the rugged walls of voleanic rock, whose jagged 
summits are gracefully mantled by fleecy, sunlighted clouds, that seem 
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to laugh at the mad capers of the surf hundreds of feet below. The 
city is almost buried in the dense foliage of palms, acacias, cocoa-nut, 
bananas, tamarind, oranges, fig-trees and other tropical shade trees. 
The channel through the bay is bounded on each side by coral reefs, 
for about three-fourths of a mile, and the guidance of a pilot is al- 
ways necessary. But, still, there is no danger, for the pilots are 
skilled in the passage, and no one thinks of coming in without one. 

The city extends for more than a mile along the shores of the 
bay, and its substantial wharves, built of coral, form delightful prom- 
enades for those who like to enjoy the sight of old Neptune’s realm 
amid the more practical surroundings of commercial life. There is a 
population of about 15,000, two-thirds of whom belong to the native 
race, either purely, or in mixture with the representatives of all the 
other nations under the sun. The natives intermarry with all people, 
regardless of race, color or creed. The Chinese is the most favored 
after the American or the Englishman, and there are very few fami- 
lies here, whose fathers came to the Islands long ago, whose blood is 
pure Caucasian through the mother’s veins, 

The Haiwatians are a quiet, peaceable, tractable people, quite un- 
like the fierce cannibals they have been represented to be by mercenary 
frauds who desire to keep the control of the sources of gain that were 
opened up by the influx of adventurers who followed in the wake of 
the missionaries. The King is a native, with English education. 
His Cabinet includes several gentlemen of pure Caueasian blood, from 
America and England, but their wives are of the native race. The 
foreign element controls the sources of remunerative labor, but the 
native and half castes are found in every rank of life—official, pro- 
fessional, mercantile or mechanical. 

There is no Hurry in any body. Hours of ordinary labor are from 
7a.m.to5 p.m. Professional life begins its daily course at 8 or 9 
a. m., and ceases at 38 or 4 p.m. Schools invariably close at 2 p. 
m., after a five hours’ session from which forty-five minutes of recess 
is to be deducted. By 7 p. m. the streets are as quiet and deserted as 
an Kastern city at midnight. To a stranger coming in, the place 
seems “dead.” But let any cause for excitement arise, and then the 
“dry bones” rattle. Last Saturday night a fire broke out a mile or 
so from town, and I do not believe there was as much noise at both 
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cof the Chicago fires. And yet, after the firemen returned, some of 
them could not tell what had been burned. 

Once a month a steamer touches here on the way from Australia to 

‘San Francisco; and one week afterwards the outward bound steamer 
comes in from San Francisco to Australia. Then there is a harvest 

-gathered by all. The mail comes! Everbody rushes out for letters 
and papers, and all is awake! The hackmen drive up and down the 
streets catching passengers for a trip to the “ Pali,” or other places of 
‘interest around the Island. The curiosity and fruit dealers throng 
the wharves with their wares; the native boys and girls plunge about 
in the bay, performing all sorts of antics for the diversion of the 
strangers who wait through the stipulated hours of detention in our 
port. Then the whistle shrieks, the band plays, the gun is fired, and 
away sails the steamer, and Hawaiian life buries itself behind its lat- 
ticed veranda and under the dense foliage of the various homes, and 
all is hushed for another month. 

One must be here, see and feel this hush in active life, to realize and 
appreciate it. The people are thoroughly emotional; easily excited, 
easily led, lacking originality, witor thought. They are simply good- 
natured, harmless animals with the gift of speech. They are polite, 
graceful, indolent and inactive. They have natural ideas of harmony 
that are exhibited in the display of colors, and in musical perform- 
ances. But they have no idea of order or system. They are a fine 
looking people, especially among the chiefs and chiefesses, but they 
are fast dying out. The inevitable decline of the native race that al- 
ways follows the advent of the Caucasian upon foreign soil has been 
most markedly manifest here. When Capt. Cook discovered these is- 
lands in 1778, he estimated the population at 490,000. To-day, there 
are less than 60,000 of them. 

In the first quarter of the century, one of the chiefs rose against 
all the others, and made a complete conquest of the kingdom, estab- 
lishing the dynasty of the Kamehamehas, which died out with the 
fifth of the line. This conquest was achieved at a mighty cost of life, 
for the war was bloody and unsparing. Close upon this followed the 
diseases introduced through commercial intercourse, and since then 
the decrease has been constant. An old missionary’s daughter told me 
that during an epidemie of small-pox her father lost 900 of his church 
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members! And on the first Sabbath that service was held after three 
months’ siege of disease, he did not know a dozen persons, until they 
spoke to him—so disfigured were those who escaped. 

The men dress much as Americans do—except the lower classes, 
who wear simply a pair of pantaloons, or a shirt with the pants, but 
the shirt is always an out-side garment, and hangs like a short gown 
upon them. I have seen a few men, with only the old-fashioned 
“breech-cloth” upon them. But these are rare now, in the large 
towns. In the country, | am told, many wear nothing but what na- 
ture furnishes them. The women wear a garment known as a “ holo- 
kou.” It is a loose garment made in the fashion of a long yoke 
night-gown, which was, indeed, the model from which the first one 
was made. When the whites first came here they found the women 
naked, or clad in a garment made of tape, the native cloth which was 
beaten from the bark of a tree. But this was not sufficient for the 
taste of the missionaries, and they persuaded the people to adopt a 
new costume. Looking over a woman’s wardrobe for the choice of a 
garment which should suit both parties, the native women selected 
the loose night-gown of a Missionary’s wife, and to this day it has 
been the national garb. It is made in all fabrics from the richest 
silk to the cheapest muslin, but most frequently of some large fig- 
ured, bright colored calico. It is worn on all occasions; it is the robe 
of royal state, and the modest attire of the domestic. It is the 
fashion of the infant’s attire, when its little body is covered with any- 
thing; it is worn by school-girls, matrons and crones. 

This garment has, generally, a pocket on the side of the breast for 
the pipe and tobacco pouch, for these people are great smokers. | 
have seen a group of over a dozen girls, of the ages of ten or a dozen 
years, sitting flat upon the sidewalk, with pipes or cigarettes in their 
mouths, waiting for the teacher to come and open the school-house. 

The men generally, and the women almost always, sit cross-legged 
upon the floor or ground for ali occupations. They eat from mats 
spread upon the floor; they wash by the hydrant or brook-side with- 
out tub, board or boiler. Sitting, as usual, they rub the clothes in 
their hands until clean (2), rinse them in the running stream, and 
spread them out in the sun to dry. 

Mowing is done with a spade! Sitting in the usual position, men 
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or women, as the case may be, shove the edge of the spade close to the 
upper part of the roots of the grass, and cut it off. By night, all 
that has been cut is “ cured,” and is tied up into long, conical shaped 
bundles and taken to the stable or the market. The ground has no 
stubble, and looks as bare as a desert. But ina very few days it is 
covered with a fresh green, and the mowers begin to torment you for 
the refusal of the crop. 

There is nothing here that is familiar to Americans. Everybody 
soon falls into the ways and habits of the country, if they determine 
to stay, and those who do stay would not go back to America for any- 
thing. But I must say, J am looking anxiously forward to the clos- 
ing moment of my contract, for “ I want to go home.” 

If I have not tired you out with this long story, next time I will 
tell you of other sights. Mrrtram Wepster. 

Honolulu, October 9, 1877. 


—_——-—_—«-e-~<a  - 


OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

Loyalty to any system does not imply that everything said regard- 
ing it should be only of its merits. Indeed there is reason for be- 
lieving that he who recognizes its defects is to it a sincere friend and 
staunch supporter. Our free school system does not suffer so much 
from criticism, just or unjust, as from attempts, covering its weak- 
nesses, to make it appear invulnerable. 

The faith we repose in our common schools is as strong as that we 
place in out national government. Neither of these, however, can 
we candidly consider without acknowledging in them serious imper- 
fections. Nothing can be gained by concealing these imperfections. 
As our system of goyernment implies and necessitates an educational 
system, the one cannot properly be ignored in the consideration of 
the other. A full exposition of these systems, or of the relation ex- 
isting between them, would furnish material sufficient for an exten- 
sive volume. We can in this article attempt nothing more than a 
cursory view of some leading defects. 

Onr country is unquestionably favored with the best system of pop- 
ular education which the world affords, yet the results are not what 
they should be. They are not proportional to the time, labor and 
money expended, hence they do not satisfy the demands which the 
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people rightfully make. ‘The free school is an essential feature of our 
form of government; it rests on the same foundation with that gov- 
ernment, yiz. popular demand; its perpetuity is subject to the same 
condition, that is the degree in which that demand can be satisfied. 
Thus while we rejoice in at least one element of strength which is 
national in its character, we must at the same time acknowledge that 
our system is peculiarily national in its weaknesses. 

In our polities perpetual change is the order, or rather the disorder. 
Our political campaigns do much it is true to advance popular intel- 
ligence; at the same time they are disturbing elements to our com- 
mercial and industrial interests. They are too frequent, bitter and 
partisan to secure to our government stability in any of its depart- 
ments; worse still, living issues seldom appear before the people upon 
their own merits, but are made secondary to personal or party in- 
terests. Our people do not find the polls a means whereby they can 
give untrammeled expression to their views on matters of the greatest 
import themselves and to the nation, but if they vote at all they are 
compelled to endorse this, or that party’s record, and suffrage is shaped 
not so much on the principle which controls the progress of 
ideas as upon that which influences prejudice. Such a system 
may not lack vigor, but it lacks both dignity and stability. It 
stimulates stump oratory, brings prominently before the people a 
class of men with little or noexperience in successful management, 
clothes them with authority and lends to them a temporary promi- 
nence which subsides with the wave of popular excitement which oc- 
casioned their promotion. It does not however secure sound states- 
manship. A genuine statesman is not the natural and legitimate re- 
sult of American polities. 

Our school system is a branch of our political system. A mutual 
lependence obtains between them, and their defects are closely re- 
lated. The one fails to make official tenure dependent on qualification 
and integrity, it lacks permanency and does not afford that stim- 
ulus which would otherwise enable our ablest men to train them- 
selves for state duties. As a consequence it is wanting in statesman- 
ship. So it is with the other. It does not offer that encouragement 
which secures to its support the undivided attention of our best minds. 
It is not the genius of either system to develop and retain trained 
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teachers. Both have eminent men, but they have attained to emin- 
ence in spite of the systems rather than otherwise. 

Our educational system lacks unity, completeness, and harmony of 
methods. There is in our country a general demand for popular in- 
telligence, but the methods which the various states adopt to meet 
this demand are by no means common, complete, or in harmony. Let 
anyone familiar with these different methods attempt to construct out 
of them a complete whole and he will find it difficult to secure an ap- 
propriate word by which to designate the result. He will certainly 
find the word “ national” irrelevant as a part of the name, if indeed he 
can regard any word appropriate in the singular number. Let him 
inquire further into the condition of our various state systems and fol- 
low if possible their workings from the ungraded country school to 
the State University: will he find a proper connection linking the 
various parts? If the different grades are methodical in their develop- 
ment, which is seldom true, wide chasms intervene. This chasm is 
particularly broad between the graded school and the University, 
Some States provide little or no secondary instraction, while others 
which support schools for that purpose fail to secure a proper connec- 
tion between them and the University. A system with no head, or 
with no connection between head and body certainly cannot be com- 
plete. This defect is in a great measure due to a want of high- 
schools, but not altogether. Our Universities are not perfect. A few 
of these are eminently successful; while others can lay no claim to 
success. They are Universities in name only. They proceed upon a 
false hypothesis. They lack adaptation to the spirit of our times. In- 
stead of being proper heads of the American free school system, they 
are by servile imitation ill-shaped models of the European University 
system. 

We will now notice briefly our own state system. This we can do 
more intelligently having touched upon the general defects which 
mar our national system, as we partake largely of the same defects. 
It is well to inquire into the nature of the disease before we attempt 
to prescribe a remedy. 

Our state has wisely made a liberal provision for her educational in- 
terests, but we are to deal with the methods by which these interests 
are promoted. 
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We rejoice in the new life and flattering prospects of our State Uni- 
versity, in the increasing number and efficiency of our Normal, and 
High Schools, yet these do not sufficiently unify and harmonize our 
methods. They fail to connect, and we find at hcme the same inecom- 
pleteness which we have noticed elsewhere. To illustrate this defect 
let us compare the curriculum of the University with the courses of 
study adopted by the large majority of our high schools, and we find 
but little in their arrangement to suggest that they are parts of one 
whole. Our high school graduates pursue nearly all the studies found 
in the senior year of the college course, while many of them have 
had no training in Greek and Latin, which require two years’ time for 
preparation for college; thus showing a discrepancy of six years. At 
the same time the University is compelled to do preparatory, or com- 
mon school work. So also are our Normal Schools. . 

That some of our high schools have attained to a worthy standard of 
excellence is evident from the many inquiries made of those in charge 
of them by persons in this and other states who wish to organize on 
similar principles. ‘This superiority however is confined to a com- 
paratively small number. For our graded and high schools there is 
no uniform standard of excellence by which results may be compared 
Tenure is uncertain and changes frequent. The relation between 
teaching force and the number of pupils rests not so much upon any 
established principle of school economy, as upon the condition of the 
weather on the evening of the annual school meeting. Not all such 
schools are properly graded, and many of those which are, fail to fur- 
nish permanent records showing the rules and regulations adopted 
and the studies and methods pursued. A new year often brings with 
it a new corps of teachers who can find nothing to guide them in 
their new field of labor, when much valuable time is lost in search- 
for what does does not exist, or a new departure is taken which often 
proves fatal to the interests of both teacher and school. 

Thus far we have enumerated only afew of the leading defects 
which are found in the more advanced grades of our educational sys- 
tem. ‘These multiply in the lower grades. Here they are so numer- 
ous that we will not recount them but will refer the reader to the very 
able report published in the February number of the JourNAt. 

These thoughts regarding the faults of our system emanate not 
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from a desire to criticise, but from a firm conviction that the measure 
in which these defects cripple our educational interests is not fully 
realized by the people, and from a further conviction that they cannot 
be remedied until the people are thoroughly aroused and are permitted 
to make of these interests distinct issues, and to decide these issues 
upon their own merits. 

We hope some future time to add a few thoughts concerning the 
remedies for these eyils. J. G. Davis. 

Lancaster. 

eee 


READING. 


No other educational attainment opens the doors to so much beyond 
it as does reading; and if the value of an article lies in its utility, 
reading may justly be considered as entitled to the first rank, and the 
ability to properly train pupils therein, one of the principai requisites 
of a teacher. From the first day of schooling, usually to the last, 
pupils read at first two to four times per day, and ata later stage 
once or twice per day, depending on the kind and size of school. The 
result of this training in what is called reading, continued through 
all the terms and years of the pupil’s school life, is a few readers who 
usually comprehend and express the matter read, and a far larger 
number who do neither, but mumble, stumble, drone and repeat; a 
performance worthy neither the idea nor the name of reading. 

Reading is fur two purposes, informing ourselves and informing 
others; the first silent, the second oral. The first is of ten-fold more 
use than the second, and eonseqaently the ends for which we read si- 
lently are more worthy of consideration and time than the other. 
Both kinds eall for comprehension of what is read, for without it si- 
lent reading is of little effect, and oral reading is mechanical and fails 
to impart to listeners the sense intended by the author. If we com- 
prehend, discriminate and feel what the author intends, oral expres- 
sion is the natural outlet, and failure to perceive his meaning conduces 
to hesitancy and confusion, which inevitably destroy the end and 
charm of oral reading. Evidently, then, school training should pri- 
marily and largely be devoted, in this branch, to securing attention 
and thought to and comprehension of what is read. The meaning of 
what is read should be considered in two ways, directly, or what the 
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words may mean in themselves, and allusively, or what they may refer 
to or implv, and the latter is often far more important than the di- 
rect meaning. ‘Too often is the work confined to the direct meaning 
of individual words, to which these objections lie: A person may de- 
fine each word in an extract and then fail to catch the subtle meaning 
of the whole collection, and the allusive ase of a few words may be 
the key to the whole expression. Proof of this position is found at 
teachers’ examinations, in which applicants are sometimes asked to 
state their understanding of extracts stated in words too simple to 
need defining or explaining, and in many cases the replies indicate a 
wroug apprehension, or an acknowledgment is made that the meaning 
of the collection as a whole is unknown. Now these applicants are 
the best product of our schools, and of a majority it may be said, they 
are very defective in comprehending, or at least in the ability to clear- 
ly explain what they read. 

Too much is our school training the outward show without the 
spirit of reading; too much mouth work and too little mind work; too 
much putting in the time without putting in the thought. Without 
the mind work the mouth work is imperfectly done; in fact, often 
might as well never be done, as the performance tends to sluggish- 
ness and indifference, and when these are once induced, their removal 
is a matter of great difficulty. By saying we have the outward form 
of reading, we do not mean to imply that the oral work usually done 
deserves to be called reading, although that is the term usually ap- 
plied to it. Some eall it word repeating, meaning thereby that it lacks 
all the other essential properties which constitute true reading. In 
view of these facts, we advocate less of this so-called reading, which 
produces neither comprehension nor expression of what is read, and a 
division of the work for two distinct purposes, comprehension and ex- 
pression, the training for the tormer preceding and being eqnal to or 
greater than that bestowed on the latter. J. T. Lunn. 


So 


PRIMARY READING. 


Little ones when sent to school are usually provided with a primer, 
or some other book suitable for a child. Like many children of a 
larger growth, they are very much pleased with the new book for a 
time, and then, when the pictures have grown familiar, and they find 
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that the way through is by no means a path strewn with flowers, 
they care only to destroy it. 

A better plan would be to furnish each little one with a slate and 
pencil, and set him to copying the words printed on the blackboard 
by the teacher. The reading charts are of course preferable, but in 
our country schools there is generally no such help to be found, and 
the teacher must have recourse to the blackboard. She prints one or 
two words at first, tells the children what those words are called, and 
perhaps draws a picture of the object on the board. The little ones 
reproduce the pictures and words on their slates and are soon able to 
distinguish them. At the next recitation, they are giyen another 
word or two, and thus they proceed learning to draw and print, as 
well as to call words at sight. Besides this, they are kept busy and 
prevented from growing restless, because they have something to do, 
They may also be required to take the pointer and find a given word 
on the board, and if they fail to find it let the next try, and if success- 
ful, go up. This awakens interest in the recitation. K. A.M. 


-—— + —- © ———— 


SELECTED. 


INSTITUTE HINTS. 


{We find in the Wausau Torch o/ Liberty a report by the Secretary, 
W. O. Butler, of the Institute held in that place this fall, under Supt. 
Greene, and conducted by Prof. Graham. A unique feature of the 
report is a synopsis of the hints and suggestions given, as follows: ] 

Careful and wisely directed drill in the oral elements will secure to 
the rising generation a greater degree of accuracy in the use of the 
English language. 

Intellectual arithmetic should have special attention, but not to the 
exclusion of written arithmetic, at an early age. 

A close analysis of the thought of any written matter is a very good 
help in the expression of thought and will lead to more careful ob- 
servation. 

Exercises in the rules of spelling will lead to clear discrimination as 
well as to correct spelling and hence are of greater value than propo- 


sitions in geometry. 
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Chronology must be associated with history. and the philosophy of 
events taught. 

The success of teaching almost wholly depends upon the will-power 
of the teacher. If the moral and intellectual power predominate the 
stick-power will be driven out. 

Very little mathematical geography is needed for the common 
schools of Wisconsin: The eight points of the compass, finding the 
north star, the equator, tropics, polar circles and poles, and causes of 
the variations in the seasons. 

English grammar does not teach us to speak and write the lan- 
guage correctly but teaches the principles and usages thereof, so that 
by great care we may use the language correctly. To learn these 
principles we must have a nomenclature, hence the necessity of follow- 
ing books largely but not wholly. 

By education is meant all those influences, good or bad, surround- 
ing us in every hour of life as well as every thought and every action 
from the cradle to the grave. 

By character is meant those qualities, good or bad, which we in- 
herit. 

The family is the unit of society; the school is the outgrowth of 
society. The family and school share between them the responsibili- 
ties for the education of childhood. The family primarily and essen- 
tially, the school secondarily. The family is responsible by precept, 
example and sympathy to form good characters and habits, and by fa- 
miliar conversation to develop language and exercise intelligence upon 
all that surrounds childhood. 

The family has two strong advantages, viz: affection between pa- 
rent and child, and constant contact in daily life. The family respon- 
sibility is not optional nor transferable. 

Only when we properly estimate the part the family should per- 
form can we estimate what the school should do and only when the 
family part is faithfully performed is the school in circumstances for 
efficiently doing its part. Leave the family part out and we have a 
distorted view of what a school shonld do. 

The function of the school is to supplement the education of the 
family, to maintain bodily health, to foster morality as its opportunity 
admits, to train the pupil to certain virtues which spring out of and 

2—Vol. VII. No. 11. 
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tindapplication in the social aspect of the school and which are absent 
from the family, to educate the mind in the acquisition of the elemen- 
tary branches which are useful in every department of life, in the love 
of knowledge in general and in the manner of acquiring. 

When the family education is deficient the school must do the best 
it can to supply the defect. But whatever specialty it attempts, it is 
clearly to discriminate its true province that it may, if possible, be as- 
sumed by the proper party. 

Bodily health and spirits are of great importance in school and out. 
The school is responsible for its preservation, hence attend to the 
heat, light and air of the school-room. 

On the moral nature depends cur happiness in the use we make of 
our physical and mental powers, hence distinct provision must be 
made for its cultivation.—The teacher should seek to develop the in- 
tellectual power so that the pupil may have the full use of the same 
in after life. 

A piece of sculpture at the centennial—a child holding a cat’s-cra- 
dle—was rudely jostled against and the fine threads destroyed and the 
whole design ruined. Be careful how you treat that which is infin- 
itely more perfect and irreparable—the affections, will and life of a 
child. 


Seek not your own happiness, it will come in time. 


oS @em--— - 


The education imperatively demanded by the approaching times, of 
certain difficulty and possible turbulence, must differ from that which 
has heretofore been afforded by our own or any school system. It 
must be more general in its prevalence, and more specific in its direc- 
tion. Questions for general decision must be met by universal educa- 
tion; all the people must be instructed. Secondly, intelligent action 
on special questions requires more than a general preparation. Disci- 
plinary studies are not sufficient. Questions of economy demand edu- 
cation in economy. ‘The discussions as to the expediency of sacrific- 
ing somewhat of elegant culture to practical instruction in the ordi- 
nary schools are sti!l in progress; but turbulent hands are settling 
the question, and certain studies which were formerly desirable are 
now imperative.—Prof. J. B. Clark, Carlton College. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


[At the social science convention recently closed at Saratoga, John 
P. Townsend, Esq., Vice Pres. of the Bowery savings Bank, read a 
valuable paper on Savings Banks. Mr. Townsend has given this subject 
careful attention, and his paper was one of the best productions of 
the convention. Referring to teaching saving habits to our young 
people in the public schoois he said: } 

The penny bank system of Great Britain, which has been extended 
into the schools there, as well as into Belgium and France, cannot be 
too strongly recommended for adoption in this country. 

In a paper read by Mr. William Meikle, actuary of the Security 
Savings Bank of Glasgow, before the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, three years ago, he says: “A remark- 
able experiment for teaching the young to save has been introduced 
into the public schools of Belgium. It originated with Mr. Laurent, 
professor of civil law, in the University of Ghent, whose writ- 
ings on the subject obtained a prize of £400, as being the best trea- 
tise, or the best invention capable of improving the physical and in- 
tellectual condition of the working classes.’ He maintains that the 
best means of causing the spirit of economy to penetrate the 
habits of the people is to teach it to their children and make them 
practice it. 

Nothing is easier than to inspire in the young a taste for saving. 
This can be best accomplished in the public schools where the mana- 
gers and teachers have constant opportunities of enforcing and illus- 
trating the advantages of saving, and where facilities can easily be af- 
forded for carrying out the lessons of economy by means of penny 
banks carried on in the schools. This has been done in Belgium with 
singular success. Out of 15,392 pupils in the town of Ghent, no less 
than 13,032 are depositors in the Savings Bank, and they have to 
their credit $92,560, an average of more than $7 each. 

The managers testify that the system has already produced a mark- 
ed effect on the social and moral life of the working classes of Ghent. 
The experiment is being extended to hundreds of other towns, and 
has created great interest throughout Belgium, in France, and the 
United Kingdom. I cordially commend the system to the attention 
of school boards and teachers, and can assure them that directors of 
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Savings Banks in this country will cheerfully aid their endeavors.” So 
says Mr. William Meikle, actuary of the Security Savings Bank of 
Glasgow. 

He further says: ‘ As a m2ans of still further encouraging young 
people to save, the school boards of Belgium have arranged that their 
prizes to meritorious pupils shall consist, in whole or in part, of a 
Savings Bank book, inscribed with the pupil's name, and containing 
a small sum of money, which is not to be withdrawn till after a given 
time.” 

I learn by letter recently received from M. A. de Malarce, of Paris, 
that France has already more than 230,000 saving scholars in 3,200 
‘schools. 

No people need to be taught thrift more than the poorer classes of 
this country; on account of the ease with which money is obtained in 
ordinary times, owing to well-known causes, no nation, probably, is 
more extravagant and prodigal in expenditures, and in times like the 
present, inconvenienve and suffering are great. Having sung all sum- 
mer, the winter finds them destitute, and without friends to succor 
them. But their more provident neighbors owe something to their 
own reputation as good citizens, and should endavor to teach aud as- 
sist them in a proper way. 

Instead of soup houses in winter, let us open penny banks in sum- 
mer, and by the aid of missionaries properly selected, the systematic 
distribution of tracts in workshops and dwellings, instruct these peo- 
ple how to help themselves by saving their pennies, instead of spend- 
ing them in drink shops and for useless finery. How many pennies 
and even dollars are annually thrown away in bar-rooms and beer gar- 
dens the data is not at hand to determine, and the receipts by the 
government from taxes on spirits and malt liquors give a faint idea. 

The plan of establishing school penny banks is very simple and 
could be put in operation by any board of education in the large cit- 
ies, and by trustees of school districts in the towns and villages, with- 
out expense. An hour one day in the week might be set apart for in- 
struction and practice in the lesson of thrift. Let a book large enough 
to contain the names of all the pupils in a given school be provided, 
ruled in twelve vertical columns for the months, which are to be sub- 
divided into four or five for the weeks, with inter-columns for dollars 
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and cents; this is for the register to be kept by the teacher. Cards, 
tu be folded once like the covers of a pass-book, and ruled like the 
register, are also necessary for each depositing scholar. Enter the 
deposits in the school ledger, and the corresponding amount in the 
depositor’s book, which the pupil is to carry home with him. This 
comprises the needed stationery, barring pen and ink. 

Let the amount received each day be deposited in some Savings 
Bank, to the credit of the school, and when the deposit of any pupil 
amounts to say three dollars, let an account be opened in his own 
name, and a book be given him by the bank, charging the amount to 
the account of the school, and by the school against the pupil in its 
ledger; tlie little card is still kept to enter the pennies on, and the 
account runs on as at first. 

The pupil is to receive no interest until he opens his account in the 
bank, but the school itself receives interest on the gross amount to 
its credit, which will pay the expense of stationery, school ledger and 
ecard pass-books; should anything be left over after paying these ex- 
penses, it might be disposed of by vote of the pupils. 

Parents will very soon become interested, and not only add extra 
pennies to their childrens’ deposits, but be induced to try the experi_ 
ment on their own account, by making deposits in the Savings Bank 
for themselves; once the habit is begun, it tends to increase as time 
goes on, and it is reasonable to suppose that it will not be long before 
the community will begin to feel the effect, to the lessening of its tax- 
able burdens for the support of the wretched and destitute. 

The experiment is worth trying, why not put it at once into prac- 
tice.— The Bankers’ Safeguard. 


0 


By all means try and illustrate the lessons in the several branches 
pursued by some practical application every day. Measure the wood 
and sell it—and grain and buy it—make out bills—pass receipts—be 
practical. Take advantage now of this lull in politics to talk up in 
the county papers the advantages of good schools. Show how intel- 
ligence pays on the farm, in the shop, in the home—every where, the 
intelligent men and women are law-abiding, peaceful, helpful—pro- 
ducing more than they consume. Ignorance goes begging, begets 
idleness, thriftlessness, vice and poverty, aud our taxation comes from 
supporting and providing for these, and not from what we expend to 
educate the children.— American Journal of Education. 
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ASCENT OF MT. SHASTA. 


‘[In some late numbers of the “Home Newspaper and Educational 
- Journal,” published in San Francisco, we find some very entertaining 
:sketches entitled “Recreations of a School Master.” The school 
master, will be recognized by the initials signed to his “recreations” 
as Prof. Chas. H. Allen, late President of the Platteville Normal School, 
and now at the head of the San Jose Normal School, California. We 
give his account of an.ascent of Mt. Shasta, in the northern part of 
that state. Preceding chapters recount the adventures of the party 
-in the journey to the point where the ascent began: | 

July 3d, we were to start for the camp, near the snow-line, to be 
ready for the ascent the next day. You see, I had an appointment 
at the summit for July 4th, of nearly a year’s standing, and 
I was to deliver an oration to a small and select audience, 
but in an auditorium as immense as one could wish. At 
noon the pack-horses were laden and the saddle horses at the door, 
but the riders were not ready. Clouds lowered around the mountain, 
and the fear of a little wetting led our ladies, who, for the first time, 
seemed to weaken, to urge a delay. Under protest, I submitted, and 
was sorry for it. I shall never again believe that a woman’s instinct 
is better than a man’s reason. Slowly and sadly the horses were dis- 
burdened, and our golden opportunity was gone, for the Fourth dawned 
clear and bright, and was a beautiful day for the ascent. 

From Berryvale (Sissqn’s) to the timber line, a distance of fifteen 
miles, the journey is made on horseback. The elevation at Berryvale 
is 3,600 feet above tide water, the camp at the timber line about 
7,500 feet, leaving the elevation to be made on foot, full 7,000 feet. 
This is made by traveling about five miles. As the inclination is, in 
some places, 38 degrees, the distance must be increased by “tacking,” 
as a direct road is almost impossible. 

The morning of the Fourth broke clear and beautiful, and was 
spent in firing national salutes from Henry rifles; nevertheless it 
dragged slowly on. At one, we started for camp. The party consist- 
ed of the three ladies before mentioned, the Presiding Elder of the 
district, a young teacher working at Sisson’s and Allie White and 
Dick Hubbard as guides. Of course I was along also. 

Besides the eight saddle horses, we had two pack animals to carry 
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blankets, provisions, horse feed, extra clothing, and our Alpine stocks. 

The ride was wild, weird, and romantic. Through dense forests 
most of the way, over lava ridges, so rugged that the horses could 
hardly find a footing, winding our way upward and still upward, we 
rode for nearly five hours. The forests of pine and fir are beautiful 
beyond description. Their dark-green foliage seemed to make the 
visible patches of sky intensely blue, while their dark trunks, encir- 
cled with singular regularity by a greenish yellow lichen (Hvernia 
Vulpina), made the whole scene like a dreamy ride through fairy 
land. I noticed here, for the first time, a kind of funereal drapery on 
the decayed limbs of many of the trees, consisting of long, black, 
hairy fibres (Jubata), hanging down two or three feet, and seeming 
like a funeral pall. At one place we crossed a ridge of dwarf manza- 
nita, the small limbs of which are twisted into every imaginable fan- 
tastic shape, and all creeping close to the ground, pressed down by the 
heavy winter snows. Much of the way flowers were abundant, the 
most conspicuous being the penstemon. Of this some of the varieties 
are exceeingly brilliant. 

As we reached the timber line, vegetation grew scarce, but the 
beautiful patches of creeping phlox, in full, white blossom, nestling 
among the lava blocks, constituted a fitting connecting link between 
the exuberant life below and the waste of snow above. 

Here we picketed our horses, built large fires, prepared our pine- 
bough nests, took a hearty supper, aud lay down to “sleep, perchance 
to dream.” But to me the dreams did not come. Why, | cannot 
here explain. At 11:30 1 arose to replenish the fires, and found the 
wind blowing keenly, while the dark clouds were gathering, forebod- 
ing a mountain storm. At2 o’clock it had grown so cold that the 
water froze in our buckets, and it was impossible to keep comfortably 
warm under our blankets. At 3:30 we arose, made a hasty toilet, 
“each one looking the other way,” took a light breakfast, at which 
the hot coffee was in great demand, selected our Alpine stocks, ar- 
rayed ourselves in our climbing hob-nailed shoes, and prepared, not- 
withstanding the threatening storm, for a start. It was too cold to 
hurry matters much, and it was 4:30 before the cavaleade moved. We 
thus lost an hour’s valuable time. In fifteen minutes we reached the 
snow, and began in earnest the trying ascent. Steeper and steeper 
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the pathway grew, yet it was smooth, and the snow crisped under our 
feet, as it used to when going to school in mid-winter in old New 
England. Our guides constantly warned us to “take it cool,” a need- 
less caution, with thermometer far below freezing. At sunrise we 
had made nearly a mile, and at 9 o'clock, perhaps another mile. Now 
the snow began to soften, and that which fell in the storm last week 
(about twelve inches), to slump about one step in fiye. This made 
very heavy work. Yet, with compressed lips and half-closed eyes, we 
traveled on. The breath came quick, the heart throbbed almost audi- 
bly, and the resting periods came more and more frequent. A dense 
fog now came on, and we could not see each other ten steps away. 
We traveled in squads of two, and there was little breath wasted in 
song or conversation. At this elevation the snow was covered with 
dead insects, melted down in an inch or two, during the sunshine, 
We saw butterflies, spiders, dragon-flies, and now and then a small 
bird that had perished on the eternal snows. 

At 11 o’clock we were above the fog, or rather above the clouds, for 
we had been two hours in a dense mountain cloud. 

From 11 to 12 we had the steepest part of the climb. Twenty or 
thirty short steps exhausted us, and leaning on our Alpine stocks, 
sitting on the softening snow, or lying prone face downward, we 
breathed in the thin air, and tried to gather strength for the next 
thirty steps. At 12 o'clock we reached “The Nib,” an immense rock 
which from Sisson’s looks like a huge thumb, projecting upward. 
Here we had the finest view of the upper surface of the clouds that 
one could ever have. Reaching far to the south and west, piled up in 
masses like mountains, their forms were constantly changing with the 
shifting winds. Here we munched a scanty frozen lunch, the water 
canteen and coffee canteen being both frozen, so that iced drinks came 
tree. So far, however dense the clouds, there was no danger of being 
lost, as our route was up an old glacier bed; so we had only to turn 
and go down, to reach camp. 

But from here we trended to the left, and our way was not well 
marked. It looked a little brighter, and we journeyed on. We found 
it best to leave here all our impedimenta, save a field glass. While 
arranging for this, one bundle, consisting of a waterproof and cloak, 
escaped from the chilled hands, and away it went, bounding, rolling, 
sliding, far away we saw it vanish, down the icy steen. 
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From here we crossed a lava point from which the wind blows most 
of the snow, but the lava blocks loosened by our steps and the soft 
ashes made a very insecure footing. We had now reached an alti- 
tude of about 12,000 feet, and, although Whitney says there is no 
vegetable life above 10,000 feet, I found nestling in the half-frozen 
lava-soil, a little Alpine plant, looking fresh and green. I transferred 
it to my pocket herbarium, as a memento, and in the vain hope that 
I could make it grow under more favorable circumstances, took up 
some roots by digging them out of the frozen soil. 

After crossing the lava point, we came to another snow-field, across 
which we toiled, facing ‘ta nipping and an eager air.” At last we 
reached the Black Hill, the last considerable climb in the ascent. 
Though much wearied in body, our hearts were strong, and up steep, 
steeper, steepest, we wended our way. Compressed lips, distended 
nostrils, tightly clenched hands, blue and pinched faces, all indicated 
that we had found no child’s play in the ascent. It wasa climb. Yet 
no one faltered. We were resolved to accomplish that in which so 
many strong men had failed. 

At 2:15 we were on the summit of the Black Hill, altitude 14,000 
feet, cold as blue blazes, and the wind blowing a hurricane, right 
through clothing, flesh and bone, pierced us to the very marrow. 

We had one-third of a mile more to make, and an ascent of only 
four hundred feet, to reach the monument. It stood out in plain 
view before us, but the clouds thickened, the wind, if possible, grew 
stronger, and in council with our guides we were forced to the con- 
elusion that we could not, without incurring great risk, go further. 
The next quarter of a mile was an ice ridge, from which the wind 
would have swept us like chaff. Moreover, there could be no view 
from the monument, the clouds were so dense, and the snow began to 
fall, whirling by us as if angry at our presence. 

Regretfully we turned our faces downward. Like Moses, we had 
seen the promised land, but this time could not enter. During the 
council, I froze one ear and one finger, and others of the party froze 
toes, and chilled noses. This, on the fifth day of July, while the peo- 
ple below were sweltering under the burning sun, was something to 
be long remembered. We had not then read the fearful experience 
of Muir and Fay, who came so near perishing here under like cireum- 
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stances. If any one doubts the wisdom of our decision, let him read 
the article in Harper, entitled “A Storm on Mount Shasta,” and he 
will see that it was not for lack of endurance or will, that the “school 
ma'am party” turned back. 

It required great care to make the descent from here to ‘The Nib,” 
but we accomplished it in safety, and from there had the most glo- 
rious slide that one could ever take. The “order of our going” shall 
never be told; suffice it to say, that in ten minutes we slid down, what 
had taken us four long hours to climb. What mattered it that gar- 
ments were a good deal dilapidated, as a result? Were not the gar- 
ments our own? 

On the lower part of the snow field, we had a fine opportunity to 
examine the “red snow’ which fills a kind of trench for a mile or 
more. It looks as though a hundred beef cattle had been slaughtered 
above, and their blood allowed to flow down through the now melt- 
ing snow. ‘This peculiar color is caused by alow form of vegetable 
life, Protococcus Nivalis, which abounds also in the higher Alpine re- 
gions in other parts of the world. 

We reached camp at 3:30, and found it warm and comfortable in 
contrast with what we had just experienced. Hoses were quickly 
saddled and at eight o'clock we were back at Sisson’s, feeling none 
the worse for the day’s exertion, save only a smarting sensation about 
the face, and particularly about the eyes. 

A good night's rest fitted us for the long, wierd stage ride to Read- 
ing, which took us until 12 o'clock at night. The journey home was 
common place enough, but the thought that we had climbed old 
Shasta made us feel comfortable. 

Better than any physician’s certificate of good health is such a 
climb. ‘To make it, one must have a sound body, excellent lungs, a 
stout heart, and a “level” head. 

And now the “Recreations” end for this year, and the burdens of 
every-day life must be taken up. They wiil all be the better borne 
because of the new. vigor acquired in a communion with Nature. But 
how I wish we could have made that third of a mile! Some day it 
shall be done. C. H. A. 


——— + © e —- 


Resist temptation till you conquer it. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


_ HOW SHALL DISTRICTS VOTE? 

Q. The commentary on the Code, (See. 19, sub-section three) recom- 
mends the election of district officers by ballot, but says “the statute 
does not require it.” But does not Art. III, Sec. 3 of the Constitu- 
tion require it—which reads: “All votes shall be given by ballot ex- 
cept for such township officers as may by law be directed or allowed 
to be otherwise chosen ?” 

A. This provison cannot reasonably be understood to refer to any offi- 
cers lower than those chosen by‘towns, but ineludes all state and 
county officers who are elected, and town officers, with the exceptions 
provided for. At the same time it is always better, and therefore the 
Code recommends, that the district officers be elected by ballot. 

Q. Does not the law require a vote on building a school house to be 
taken by ballot? 

A. The only ease in which the school law requires a district to vote 
by ballot is on the question of borrowing money to build a school 
house. (Sec. 114.) On all other important questions also it is 
better to take the vote by ballot. 

DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Q). If a district officer when elected, immediately declines, can the 
meeting proceed to elect another man ? 

A. This may be considered allowable. 

Q. What salary may be paid to the district clerk ? 

A. From five to ten dollars, and more, if the school is graded. 

(). Are not district officers entitled to payment for attending a meet- 
ing to consider the alteration of the district, as well as the town board ? 
If so who shall pay them? 

A. The law makes no provision tor payment. 

Q. The clerk pro tem. of our district meeting refuses to hand over 
the minutes to the clerk of the district until he he is paid $2.00 for 
his services; what can be done? 

A. Proceed under Chap. 156 Rev. Stats. See. 1. He has no claim 


for payment. 
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Q. If the clerk engages one teacher and the other members of the 
board another, which is to teach? 

A. The clerk cannot hire, as he used to do; the majority of the board 
hire, having first called a board meeting. Hiring by the clerk alone 
is null and void. 


TOWN SYSTEM. 


Q. In September, 1875, our district elected a clerk for three years; 
in November, the town adopted the town system. At our annual sub- 
district meeting in September last. [I was elected clerk. The old 
clerk claims the office. Who is entitled to it? 

A. Youare; the adoption of the town system had the effect to shorten 
the term of the old clerk, as under that system sub-districts are to elect 
a clerk annually. 

(. Does the old clerk hold over in case there is no election by the 
sub-district ? 

A. No, if no election is made, there is a vacancy to be filled by the 
executive committee of the town board. (Sec. 31.) 

Q. Can a sub-district vote a tax for itself? 

A. No such provision is to be found in the township law. 


GERMAN IN SCHOOL. 


(). The school I am to teach is composed entirely of Germans, who 
at home and in company always speak that language. Most of them 
can spell, read and write the German much better than the English; 
besides, in the latter, they understand very little of what they read; 
how much use am I allowed to make of their German, in the way of 
translation, and yet have a legal English school? Am I allowed to 
teach German asa means to enable the pupils to get a better hold on 
the English, aside from the one hour allowed daily ? 

A. The exigencies of the case would justify you in using your own 
knowledge of the German and that of the pupils as a means of ad- 
vancing them in English, and in the studies taught in English, to such 
an extent as you might find necessary; only that the temptation 
should not be yielded to of using German more than is necessary; and 
a constant effort should made to use the English more and German 
less. The answer, which covers both your questions, cannot well be 
made more definite. 
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Q. Who decides whether German shall be taught one hour each 
day, and must it be taught to all if to any? . 

A. The board decides; and the instruction is to be given to such 
as desire it. Ifa very sma!l number wish it, the board should refuse 
it, or allow less than one hour to be given to them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(jy. Can a district have two school-houses ? 

A. Cases are supposable where it would be desirable or even neces- 
sary and therefore allowable, as in a village with a good schvol; or in 
a district with large territory, and increasing population, and not ask- 
ing or wishing to be divided. We know a case where a whole town 
including a large yillage remains one district under one board, and 
has several school houses. 

(), If a vote is taken to build a second school-house where it is quite 
unnecessary, is there any remedy ? 

A. The minority who so regard the matter may appeal to the State 
Superintendent from the decision of the majority. 

Q. If a district votes to have ten month’s school, three hours a day 
(instead of five months with the usual session of six hours), have a 
minority aggrieved thereby any remedy ? 

A. An appeal may be taken to the State Superintendent. 

Q). On certain land belonging to our district taxes have been assess- 
ed and paid over to an adjoining district, by mistake, for sev- 
eral years, but the district refuses to refund the money. Have we any 
claim for it? 

A. Probably you have; but if any children have attended school in 
the wrong district, allowance should be made for that. 

(). We had a lease of a site; the farm embracing it was sold and no 
reserve made as to the site; the lease cannot be found, and the pur- 
chaser of the farm refuses to recognize any right on the part of the 
district; what can be done? 

A. One remedy is for the district to proceed to “designate” the spot 
as its site, and if no terms can be made with the present owner of the 
farm. proceed to call on the town board to “establish” the site, as 
provided in sections 78, 79, ete. 


Q. If text-books are adopted by the’ board, and some parents refuse 
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or neglect to furnish their children with the same, what is to be done— 
exclude the children from school ? 

A. The teacher may be directed to hear the regular classes in the 
regular books first, and if there is time then attend to the irregulars, 

Q. Are examinations public—with the embarrassment. that visitors 
might cause? 

A. It would not look well to exclude the public entirely, but the 
examiner would be justified in requesting any very disturbing element 
to withdraw. ‘Teachers must learn the power of self-contral under 
trying circumstances. 

Q. Can a county superintendent be a district clerk ? 

A. It is not prohibited, but it is not advisable. 


-— 0 em 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


THE DICTIONARY QUESTION. 


It is not generally kown that the legislature made such a limitation of cost in the 
bill providing for the purchase of Webster’s Dictionary that the State Superintendent 
was unable to procure the usual supply. Before the passage of the bill the publishers 
had voluntarily offered to reduce the price to $7.50 per copy. After its passage no 
better terms could be secured. Thinking that the general downward tendency of prices 
might bring a further reduction in the Fall, the State Superintendent resolved to make 
a special and final effort then to secure the dictionaries at the authorized price of six 
dollars. The following correspondence showing the result, will be of interest to school 
officers. Last year’s supply of dictionaries being now exhausted the Superintendent is 
unable to fill the orders of school boards. 


Messrs. G. & C. MeRRIAM, Springfield, Mass: 

GENTLEMEN:—The last legislature as you already know, authorized me to purchase 
250 copies of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary at a cost ‘‘not to exceed six dollars per 
copy’’ delivered at my office. Will you please inform me if you cannot now furnish 
the State the required number xt that price, our supply being nearly exhausted. 

This reduction of 25 per cent., asked by the legislature, appears to me not unreason- 
able, considering the general reduction recently in the price of school books, and the 
fact that in 1861, you furnished the state 300 copies at $4.00 per copy, and the previous 
year supplied it at even less rates. Of course I am aware the dictionary then furnished 
was much inferior to the present one, but if the former could be sold for $4.00 and less, 
I cannot see why the latter need cost us more than $6.00 now. The difference between 
the two prices seems even greater than the difference between the two volumes. 

If the price I am authorized to pay is sufficient—as I trust it may be— please send 
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me as soon as possible the 250 copies, for which I will forward payment as usual 
by State Treasurer’s draft. Very Respectfully Yours, 
EpWARD SEARING, 
Sup’t. Pub. Inst. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Oct. 22, 1877. 
Hon. EpwARD SEARING: ; 

DEAR S1r:—We have your favor of the 17th inst. You were kind enough to ap- 
prise us of the action of the Legislature last winter, soon after it was had. The State 
has so uniformly treated us with liberality and promptitude in its dealings with us, 
that we sincerely regret we cannot wholly meet its views in the present instance. 

When we first supplied the State at $4 (and we believe we have never furnished it 
lower) the ordinary selling price of the work was $6. When afterwards, the price was 
from imperative necessity, advanced to $12, the literary and mechanical cost was so in- 
creased that our percentage of profit was still much less than before, and a proportionate 
advance, viz. to $8, was made to the State. 

The increased cost had a two fold origin. (1) Weentirely reconstructed and enlarged 
the work, at an expenditure for literary and mechanical labor, of between $50,000 and 
$75,000, nearest the latter. The work now contains 25 to 35 per cent. more matter 
than then, one third of it at least isnew, more than thirty years of diligent literary 
work were devoted to it, and it is now several years iater and contains 25 per cent more 
matter than Worcester or any similar work. (2) The mechanical cost also went up, 
not only in proportion to the size, but greatly beyond. Paper, leather, printing and 
binding, as in all other productions, went up with the war, and although for a year or 
two past there has been a tendency downwards, the old rates are by no means reached | 
but are still 25 per cent. avove ante-war rates. The many illustrations scattered through 
the work and grouped at the end, require much more expense in printing than when 
there were none. The British skilled workman lives on starvation prices; our Massa 
chusetts corresponding laborer wants the finest Wisconsin flour and beef to live upon, 
and is able to pay for them. 

We cannot, therefore, although with much regret, see our way tu make the great re- 
duction you name. You will recall, that last winter, before the action of your Legisla- 
ture, we wrote, voluntarily offering to reduce the price to $7.50. We will now strain 
to the utmost, and make it $7, but cannot see our way to go below that. Our uniform 
policy has becn, to keep our work thoroughly abreast of the times, almost regardless of 
expense, rather than to sacrifice merit to cheapness merely. Is not that true policy? 
Is it not true wisdom, in regard to such a work, for the Wisconsin Schools? We can 
but trust the Legislature will appreciate the reasonableness of our views, and favor us 
with the accustomed order. Very Respectfully Yours, 

G. & C. MERRIAM. 








A gentleman of wide experience as county superintendent and principal writes: 

My summer’s experience has called again to my attention the utter worthlessness of 
our school statistics. We would know more nearly what are the facts, were all re- 
ports, save the census, abolished, and the opinions of experienced men taken in their 
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place. There is no reliance to be placed on the special statistics collected, on the finan- 
cial report, and but approximate correctness is obtained in the census. Nine-tenths of 
the school officers guess at most all the items. Can’t it be remedied? 

I hope this winter’s schoo] work will be turned somewhat in the direction of a sort of 
gradation of country schools. It is practicable, and the time is ripe for it. I think it 
can be done withont additional legislation. And I believe the less we ask of the Leg- 
islature the better we are oft. 

> Oe 
OFFICE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, 
Packwaukee, Marquette Co., Wis., Oct. 15, 1877, 

My report of the Institute, together with my annual report will be forwarded ina few 
days. Examinations following Institute so closely is the reason of my delay, but in the 
meantime I cannot refrain from sending you a few words of cheer in regard to our In- 
stitute and the benefit of such work. We had an attendance of seventy-nine, and have 
only fifty-nine schools in the county. Of course they were not all teachers, but some 
are students who are endeavoring to prepare to teach, and in my opinion they will be 
be greatly benefited by their attendance at such meetings. 

The work done by Messrs Chandler and Graham was of the most practicai kind, and 
exactly calculated to help teachers. Institutes are the only public means we have of 
receiving instruction, and were it not for them we should undoubtedly be far behind 
what we are. There were present at least fifty teachers, and just imagine the good they 
received being given to the 1,800 children under their charge, without any loss to those 
imparting, but rather a gain, and you can see some of the benefit. A desire to improve 
is kindled which is sure to find its result in reading, or attendance at Normal or High 
schools, for T know the Institutes act as 9 feeder to the Normal Schools. There never 
has been so many applicants for admission to these schools from this county as since In- 
stitutes have been held here, aiid almost every spring and fall many of my teachers are 
in attendance at Portage and other high schools. I think no Institute should be held 
less than two weeks, then we will begin to see far more benefit. 

The lectures of Messrs. Chandler and Graham were of great benefit, as they reached 
a class—the family— which we cannot reach in our Institute work. This matter will 
receive fuller attention in my special report. If. M. Oper. 

— <> 

The following on the egg question was crowded out, last month. 

F. Z. Rondon’s question in the last No. of the JourNAL may be found in an old 
edition of Stoddard’s Arithmetic with the following answer: Ict forevery 7 and 3cts 
sach for the remainder. Taking this view of it we might use any multiples of these 
prices as, 2cts. for every 7, and 6cts. each for the remainder. But these plainly do not 
satisfy the condition of the question, for not only do the three persons not sell at the 
same price but no one of them sells at the same rate. A more acceptable answer is 
that each sold his entire stock for 10cts. But we may as well run the adjective accep- 
table through all its degrees of comparison and say that the most acceptable answer is 
that the question 1s absurd. 

Jefferson, Wis. W. L. Gorron. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE WEAK POINT. 


An intelligent and conscientious teacher recently said to us: *‘I have in my schvol 
seven or eight boys, from: 9 to 15 years of age, who, while their behavior and scholar- 
ship in the school are fair, are yet being led into bad habits by outside influences. They 
have nothing to do at home, are under little parental restraint, and are learning to 
smoke, to swear, and even to drink. They are naturally bright boys and would, under 
proper influences, make good and useful men. What shall I do to restrain them from 
evil ways and make them sober-minded and virtuous? 

A few months ago in a small western city of 3,000 people a merchant needed a clerk. 
He had himself two sons, young men just grown to manhood but they were utterly un- 
trustworthy good-for-naughts. The father tried one of them in his store where he 
soon proyed a failure. There were plenty of other young men inthe town, and the 
merchant began to hunt among them for the trusty, industrious, and intelligent boy he 
needed. There were found enough who were accomplished in billiard playing, enougn 
who knew the different brands and qualities of cigars, enough who were growing up in- 
to an aimless and useless if not vicious manhood through au idle and undirected boy- 
hood; but among them all was not one whom the merchant would trust with the care 
and sale of his goods. The clerk was obtained in a neighboring town. The young men 
of his own were left to their idleness and dissipation. 

This is no fancy sketch. In hundreds of cities and villages are in the aggregate some 
thousands of such young men. They have attended the public schools. They haye 
more or less facility in reading, writing and ciphering. But they have not been 
taught good habits, and are growing up idle and worthless if not really vicious. | What 
is to be done by the teacher to prevent this, is a question that many an earnest teacher 
is asking. We venture an answer. 

1. He can in general do nothing to prevent it if influences out of the school room are 
working against influences within. To change the influences without must be his first 
care. Parents must be enlightened as to the concurrent responsibility they have with 
the teacher in the management of the child. They must be shown how powerless is 
the school in training to right habits if the home training is not in harmony. This may 
be done by frank personal conferences with parents, by judicious earnest words in a 
printed circular, by public addresses from competent persons, and by enlisting the in- 
fluence of the press and the pulpit. Any one or all of these means can be brought to. 
bear by the teacher who is thoroughly in earnest. 

2. The influence of the school in the formation ef habits and character can be made 
much greater than it is by the systematic efforts of the competent teacher. Let the lat- 
ter consider it a part of his duty to know something of the life of his pupils outside of 
the school room. Let him study their dispositions and the influences that are forming 
their habits. Let him consider how he can counteract the influences that are bad and 
encourage those that are good. By correct example in his own life, by feeling and. 
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manifesting a sincere interest in his pupils’ well-being, by frank and earnest advice 
judiciously given, by fostering a taste for books and intellectual recreation, he can wield 
a. powerful influence over the tastes and habits of those under his instruction. 

Yet we confess that any general deepening of this educational influence upon char- 
acter can only be looked for in greater permanence of the teacher’s tenure. It is incon- 
sistent with the constant changes to which our schools are now subject. The average 
teacher does not abide long enough in one place to become much more than a mere 
class instructor in text-book subjects. Heaven speed the day when all through the 
educational work greater permanence shall encourage greater competence, and the 
schools shall have that wider influence in moulding conduct so urgently demanded by 
the changed conditions of society. 


— + ©  — 


EDUCATION AND POPULAR ELECTION. 


Four years ago the Democratic Party in Wisconsin achieved an unexpected and 
overwhelming success. Its nominees for state officers were elected by a majority of not 
far from 14,000. Among the successful candidates at that time was the present Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, a gentleman who was little known throughout the state 
at large, who had never been engaged in the public school work therein, and who was 
nominated chiefly on account of the accident of his residence and his politics. He 
lived in a section of the state which ought to be represented on the ticket, and a few 
speeches made in the Greeley campaign had brought him to the notice of some local 
politicians. He was accidentaily nominated upon a ticket that was accidentally elected. 

His opponent in the Republican Party was a teacher of marked ability, and wide 
experience in nearly all grades of the public educational service. [He was well known 
and highly esteemed in educational ranks. He was the choice of the educational 
sentiment of the state and received nearly all the suffrages of educational men. He 
shared, however, in the common defeat of his party. 

Two years later the same gentlemen were renominated by their respective parties. 
The administration of the Superintendent was believed to have been so unpartisan and 
judicious that no inconsiderable portion of the Republican convention was disposed, 
without the slightest solicitation, to favor his nomination by that body. Save in the 
head of the ticket the Democrats were again successful, but successful by a majority of 
only a few hundreds. 

During his second term the educational administration had, either justly or unjustly, 
so won the confidence of educational men, and of the thoughtful and disinterested of 
both parties, that when the Democratic convention again assembled to designate candi- 
dates for State officers, the Superintendent was renominated by acclamation, and sub- 
stantially without opposition, fora third term. To this result both educational and 
Republican influences had contributed. The nomination is believed to have been all 
but unanimously desired by the teachers of the State, and was well received by the 
press of both parties. The nomination, moreover, was believed to be equivalent to elec- 
tion. The success of the Democratic ticket was generally conceded, even by the oppo- 
site party, to be probable. In any event it was believed its defeat was possible by only 
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asmall majority. It was thought the re-election of the Superintendent was assured. 

The election, however, as that of four years previous, falsified all prediction. Instead 
of a Democratic, there came an overwhelming Republican victory, carrying in every 
sandidate of the party. Although the returns indicate that the Superintendent receiv 
ed between three thousand and four thousand Republican votes, running more or less 
ahead of his ticket in over 40 counties of the state, and, in the’aggregate, more than 5,000 
yotes, yet the majority against the ticket as a whole was too great to be overcome. He 
is buried in the common ruin that has overtaken ‘‘the party.”’ 

It is certain that this result is directly opposed to the wishes of the educational peo- 
ple of the state. It is certain that they voluntarily did all they reasonably could to 
prevent it. They desired at this time to aid in establishing a precedent for the divorce 
of education from political hazards and changes. -It was not regard for the Superinten- 
dent, but loyalty to education that impelled them. They regret their failure, but we 
greatly mistake the educational sentiment of Wisconsin if out of that failure there does 
not come a stronger determination to succeed hereafter. 

What are the lessons to be learned from this experience? There 1s one to which we 
wish to call especial attention. The chief supervision of the public school system—that 
system upon which we mainly base our hopes of the future well-being, and even pros- 
perity of the State—is every two years the creature of an accident. The Superinten- 
dent is selected by the party convention not for any eminent and special fitness for the 
office, but because he resides in a certain locality, and has a few influential political 
friends to push his interests. When nominated he triumphs or fails with the party to 
which he belongs. The man who is unknown and untried triumphs with his party over 
the man of proved qualifications. The man whose four years trial has won the confi- 
dence of ail those immediately concerned in the educational work, and whose exper- 
ience has just fairly begun to qualify him for his duties, is swept away in the common 
defeat that temporarily comes to his party. The educational forces of the State are 
powerless to prevent it. It this wise? Is it safe? Is experience of no valne in the 
varied and difficult duties of the educational office; and if valuable is there no way to 
secure the reasonable continuance of its service? 


THE SUPERINTENDENT ELECT. 


While our present system does not secure the fruits of experience in the chief educa- 
tional oflicer, the accidents that have brought changes may be said to have been lucky 
accidents, in that the new men they raised to the head have in every case proved to be 
competent men. It is a matter of congratulation that the whirligig of politics has again 
just now given us for an educational ieader a man well qualified for the work upon 
which he is soon to enter. 

President W. C. Whitford has been intimately known to the writer for many years. He 
isa man of thorough education, being a graduate of Union College and afterwards of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. For nearly twenty years past he has been at the 
head of a well known college of the State. For several years he was a member of the 
Board of Normal Regents. He was one year President of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
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ciation. While so long connected with a private college he has had an active sympa- 
thy with public school education, and may be relied upon to foster the interests of this 
in all its departments, common schools, normal schools, and university. 

We predict that the administration of Mr. Whitford will be successful and popular. 
A happy union of genial qualities with firmness and good practical sense will win for 
him the same success in official life that has uniformly attended the management of 
his school interests. Ashe has been exceedingly popular with students so he will win 
the respect and esteem of the teachers of the state. 

That he ran so far behind his ticket is no disgrace nor evidence of want of popular 
confidence in his ability and fitness. Any other candidate would, under the circumstan 
ces, have fallen in like manner behind. Educational sentiment was too pronounced 
against any change. Now that a change is to be made the teachers of the state will give 
their hearty sympathy and support to Superintendent Whitford, and we feel sure he will 


not disappoint their hopes. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The following extracts from a circular issued to the Teachers and School Officers of 
Kewaunee county, by Hon. John M. Read, the Superintendent, are so admirable that 
we give them place in our éditorial pages. 

Mr. Read gives some reasons for the reformation which he has announced, of which we 
make a synopsis, believing that the tendency to the same sort of relaxation is but too 
common. He says that the administration of the office tends to work into a rut; that 
teachers too often get their certificates renewed, without re-examination; that some- 
times only partial examinations are held, and candidates are marked on other branches 
from former examinations; that private examinations are too often granted, and that 
““weak ones’? not infrequently shirk the public examinations and afterwards besiege 
the Superintendent’s office, accompanied by their relatives and “ influential friends,’ 
and perhaps the district board or a portion of it, with importunities for what has been 
aptly termed by the late Superintendent of a neighboring county, a “certificate of in- 
competency’’ in the shape of a limited license. ‘These evils he determined to root cut’ 
and we doubt not a better corps of teachers will be the result. But for the extracts: 

“1, After this date no certificateheretofore issued will be renewed, nor will any cer- 
tificate be issued upon any examination heretofore held. Neither will the standing ob- 
tained in any branch or branches at any examination given prior to this date be made 
a part of any new certificate. 

2. No certificate of any grade, good throughout the county, will hereafter be issued 
except at the regular public examinations held as provided by law. 

3. No private examination will hereafter be given except upon satisfactory proof that 
absence from the regular examination was necessary and unavoidable; and when a pri- 
yate examination is so given, upon such satisfactory proof, the applicant, if successful, 
will only be licensed for the particular district in which he designs to teach, until the 
next regular examination, which he must attend or quit teaching. 

4, Only one certificate will be issued to any person at the same series of semi-annual 
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examinations, and a certificate having been once issued will not be altered by permitting 
the holder to take a re-examination in one or more of the branches for the purpose of 
bettering his standing. 

5. The examinations in the several third grade branches will be made more compre- 
hensive and thorough, requiring a better grade of scholarship to enable an applicant to 
obtain the requisite standing in each branch, and to reach the minimum average, than 
has heretofore been necessary. 

The foregoing course of action has been decided upon after mature deliberation and 
from a settled conviction of the necessity of drawing the lines closer in the matter of is- 
suing certificates, of placing all applicants for certificates upon a plane of exact equality 
and of raising the grade of qualifications required of teachers. 

While there will be no radical change made in the manner of conducting examina- 
tions, I am persuaded that the well-being of our schools requires that the standard of 
qualifications of their teachers should be gradually raised, and this circular will be 
timely notice to those who have barely passed at the recent examinations that they 
must make progress themselves or they will fall behind. 

I feel sure that T shall have the cordial support and approval of the really capable 
teachers of the county in all proper efforts to bring our public schools to a higher de- 
gree of efficiency and usefulness, and I trust that I shall receive the assistance and co- 
operation of district officers and the general public in pursuing the course here marked 


out.’’ 


CHILD-GARDENING. 

This is simply plain English for kinder-gartening. The figure of speech is as yet 
somewhat novel, to English ears, but will in time become familiar. 

We do not propose to go into any disquisition on the general subject, but to advert 
briefly to the question of its being immediately engrafted upon our educational system. 
It is so far a German institution; the outgrowth of German ideas. Germans and Amer- 
icans are not alike. What might succeed well in Germany would not necessarily suc- 
ceed here, at least not among our American population. In this state we have, how- 
ever, not only a large German population, but many communities so completely or so 
largely German that there ought to be no great difficulty with them in introducing this 
German institution, if it is desired, especially in our cities. A fair trial or develop- 
ment of it by Germans along side of Americans, for instance in Milwaukee, Sheboy- 
gan or Watertown, would furnish the latter class an opportunity to see its workings, and 
to judge of its merits and adaptability to our wants and to the characteristics of our 
people. 

It is true that if the system is based on sound philosophy, and meets a common want 
of humanity, as we think it does, it ought to succeed anywhere in an enlightened 
country; but people are slow, even in versatile America, to take to new things in edu- 
cation, or the change from the district to the town system of school government would 
not make so.slow progress. The Germans are the people then to naturalize kinder- 
gartens among us, as they would their methods of vine-culture, or as a colony of Eng- 
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lish potters, from Staffordshire, would naturalize some particular branch of the potter's 
art. 

In the discussion at Green Bay last summer, two oc three gentlemen thought the 
kindergarten might be added to one at least of our normal schools. We are inclined 
to think this would be premature at present. We say rather let the work go on in 
Milwaukee, or elsewhere, under German auspices, and spread itself, if it can, to the 
American population; and when it has taken root, and become acclimated, and under- 
gone such trial and modification as may be found necessary, it will be time enough for 
the board of normal regents to ask the legislature to authorize them to engraft it upon 
one of the normal schools. We haye not read of any such suecess with the system as 
yet in this country as warrants the belief that we ought to be in any hurry to have it 
taken up by inexperienced hands. A travesty of it in any community or under any 
circumstances, would be worse than nothing, and it is not a sound principle of politi- 
cal economy to invest much money in measures to supply a thing that is not yet in de- 
mand. We hope however that Mr. Hailman may be able, at no distant day, to report 
such progress in Milwaukee as will warrant some forward steps. P. 


ONE OR TWO BUSINESS MATTERS. 


Subscribers in arrears will confer a favor by remitting the amount due without wait- 
ing for a ‘“‘bill’’ to be sent in the next number. : 

Those who for any cause may not care to continue their subscriptions, for 1878, will 
please notify us, AT ONCE, that their names may not be carried on to a new mailing- 
book. 


—_~+ @ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A MipsumMErR Nicut’s Dream. Edited with Notes, by Wm. J. Rolfe, A. M. (II- 
lustrated.) New York: Harper & Bros. 

Those who have read or used any of Mr. Rolfe’s editions of other dramas by the im- 
mortal bard will need no other ground for expecting a treat in this. The Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream is one of the most poetical and beautiful of Shakespeare’s creations, and 
is particularly well adapted for study in a course of English Literature. We would 
hint another use to be made of these delightful books from Mr. Rolfe’s scholarly pen, 
viz., in Shakspeare Clubs. A few teachers with friends so inclined, may find both pleas- 
ure and profit in such aclub. For the books, address W. J. Button, 117-119, State 
St., Chicago. 


First Lessons 1n Latin, by Klisha Jones, A. M. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This manual is of the same judicious and simple character as the ‘Exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition,’? by the same author, which we noticed some time ago; and from 
the favor with which that work was received, we infer that the present one will give 
much satisfaction to teachers. It is adapted to any of the Latin grammars in common 
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use, and is an adequate preparation for the study of Cesar. English sentences to be 
turned into Latin, on the model of Latin sentences previously given, add considerably 
to the usefulness of the work. 

Test EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA, by Prof. Edward Olney, of Michigan University. 

New York: Sheldon & Co. Price 75 cents. 

This book is more especially adapted tor use with Prof. Olney’s School or University 
Algebra, but can be made useful with any similar works. Such examples, selected 
from outside the text-book used in the class, often furnish the most decisive test of the 
pupil’s proficiency and real grasp of the subject, besides adding fresh interest to the 
study with an earnest class. Addréss, 117-119 State St., Chicago. 


History oF Mapison anp Dans Country. Published by Wm. J. Park & Co., 

Madison. 

This is a revised, enlarged and improved edition of a work which we noticed on its 
first issue. Not only Madison but every town in the county is sketched, together with 
afew neighbors beyond county lines, A large mass of interesting details of the early 
and later history, growth and development of Madison and old Dane have been gathered 
through the industry of the publishers and their numerous collaborators, and the book, 
which is very handsomely printed and bound, and copiously embellished, must have 
a large sale. 

An OUTLINE oF GENERAL History; by M. E. Thalheimer, author of ‘‘ Manual of 

Ancient History,’ ete. Cincinnati and N. York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

To present the story of the world in a single small book, in an interesting manner, is a 
difficult task. Goodrich (Peter Parley) and Miss Thalheimer have succeeded in do- 
ing it. The book before us is adapted to schoo!s and students where the larger manuals 
of Ancient and Modern History by the sameauthor would be out of place. For a large 
number of pupils it can be made available where more extended works could not, and 
could not fail to awaken an interest in the study of History. The gifted authoress has 
a happy faculty of rendering the study of history highly attractive. 

ANNIMAL ANALYsIS, A Method of Teaching Zoology. By Elliott Whipple, A. M. 

Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

We have long felt that studying natural science from books merely is a most barren 
occupation. One of the hopefal signs in our educational usages is an effort, growing 
principally out of the example and influence of Agassiz, to make nature the text-bvok. 
The manual before us is an aid in this direction. It aims to accomplish for Zoology 
what ‘Plant Records” do for Botany. The student who thus secures systematic de- 
scriptions of specimens will form some plan of study, will do some independent work, 
and in short become to that extent a naturalist. An appendix gives good directions for 
forming a school cabinet. 

A Syiuasus oF Lectures in Anatomy and Physiology, for students of the State 
Normal and Training School at Cortland, N. Y., by T. B. Stowell, A. M., has been sent 
us by Davis, Bardeen & Co., publishers, at Syracuse. We should say it would be use- 
ful to any teacher of the subject. It may be used in connection with demonstrations 


in anatomy, charts, diagrams, stereopticon views and the microscope. 
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Tue ATLANTIC for November continues the Queen of Sheba, by T. P. Aldrich, and 
contains also Survival of the Fittest, by C. P. Cranch; Portugal and the Portugese (1st 
paper), by S. G. Benjamin; a paperon De Quincey, by G. P. Lathrop; some pcetry for 
the season, and very readable matter as usual in the various editorial departments, 
Hurd and Houghton—$4.00 a year. Single numbers 35 cents. 


Mr. J. H. Sampson, of Columbus, Ohio, who is author of ‘Parsing Blanks” and a 
‘Comprehensive School Register,’ sends us a specimen of a well gotten up Examina- 
tion Record; also a Class Book of Federal Government, which would assist our teach- 
.ers in instructing their classes on the Constitution of the United States. 


Nores. 


Prof. Searing can meet a few more lecture A teacher (@) recently appealed to the State 
engagements after the middle of January, but | Superintendent fora certificate. Among the 
is able to make no more to take effect earlier | printed questions submitted was the following 
than that. | “Whitis the cause of ocean eurrents?” Ty 
en | which was carefully written the lucid answer, 
Miss J. L. Terry, formerly teacher of Music | “The cause of ocean currents is the direction 
and in the Grammar Dep’t of the Soldiers’ Or- | in which it runs.” A fair sample of over half 
the answers. 


phans’ Home, Madison, has accepted the posi- | 

. cee 
tion of Preeeptress and Teacher of Music in 
Marshall Academy. | 


A candidate for a teacher's certificate at a 
—— | recent examination in Iowacounty wrote the 
We learn that the Academy at Patch Grove | following answers to three questions: 
is non est. The building is rented to the school “Benjamin Franklin was President of the 
district there for public school purposes, and | United States at one time. 
they now have three departments. Miss Eliza | “Alexander Hamilton was one of the lead- 
Nagle, a graduate of the University, is the prin- | ing men in the last war.” 





cipal. | “The minerals of Iowa county ere Coal, Black 
—-- ; Jack and Lead.” 
A county superintendent of long experience pens 
writes us: y convince f p ave™ » — 
writes us: Lam fully convinced that the A letter from Prof. A. E. Chase, late of 


rage Wisconsin teacher, (which represents the Bartloed: Wis. new seleeelaad ania: 
great mass of those engaged in the work) wil of the schools of Georgetown, Colorado, 
receive far greater benefit from a regular and speaks hopefully of his prospects of success.— 
careful perusal of the JOURNA i than from any Georgetown has about 4,000 inhabitants, a very 
other educational journal published. large proportion of them males. The popula- 
_-- tion is very mixed. In the school are children 
A critical district clerk writes: “I find in| born in almost every European country, while 
your circular to me the word “permissory.” | nearly every State and Territory of the Union 
Please tel. me in what dictionary I will find | is represented, and even the Islands of the Pa- 
the word.” The word isin no dictionary, but | cifie send punils. Hesays: ‘The children are 
is certainly in use, and.s alegitimately formed | remarkably bright and quick to learn. I never 
word, like “promissory.” Webster’s Un-| saw better material out of which to make a 
abridged by no means contains all the words Of | school.””, Mr. Chase has more than 300 pupils. 
the language. If exclusion from the diction- | and five assistants. One of the latter is Miss 
ary is outlawry of aword, “unabridged”’ it- | Sabin of the Oshkosh Normal School, last year 
self is under ban, since it is not found in the} an assistant in Prof. Howland’s School at Eau 
volume. Claire. 
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Prof. J. Uf. Chamberlin, late at the White- 
water Normal school, has taken charge at 
Black River Falls.—I. N. Stewart, late at 
Grand Rapids, is now at Berlin.--W. E. Todd» 
a graduate of the University, is in charge 
at Lodi. 





The Governor has appointed Hon. E. W. 
Keyes, of Madison, a Regent of the University 
in place ot Geo. H. Paul, of Milwaukee, whose 
term had expired. Mr. Pau! made an admira- 
ble Regent and we deeply regret his loss from 
the Board, especially as a representative of 
Milwaukee. We do not however share in the 
fears of many educational men respecting his 
successor. We believe Mr. Keyes will bring 
his well knowa energy and ability to the con- 
tinued up building of the University, in whose 
welfare no one is more deeply interested. 


The Chief Clerk in the State Superintend- 
ent’s office pronounces the annual reports of 
Supt. Tracy, of Rock county, for the past few 
years, the most perfect reports sent to the Su- 
perintendent. If all were like them the work 
of compiling the statistical tables for the State 
report would be materially lessened, and their 
accuracy doubtless greatly increased. 


We see by a Pennsylvania paper that Dr. 
French, of Vermont, who has been doing some 
Institute work lately in Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed Associate Principal of the Mansfield 
(Tioga Co.) Normal School. Prof. F. A. Allen, 
the Principal, needed this assistance, having 
on his hands the charge of the Soldier's Or- 
phans’ School, in the same place. 

A teacher late of Calumet county, writes us 
from Bury, Lancashire, England, asking for the 
numbers of the JouRNAL, in 1871-2, which con- 
tained sketches of a teacher’s ex perience by 
“Pen;” under the caption of “Nothing but 
J.eaves,” saying, ‘I would like them here to 
show the trainers of young John Bull several 
ideas that struck me when I read the tale.” 


The people of the First ward of Milwaukee, 
are engaged in a laudable endeavor to enlarge 
and improve their publie school grounds. A 
report by R. C. Spencer, chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed by a public meeting is before 
us. It goes into the subject with all Mr. Spen- 
eer’s well known enthusiasm, and the move- 
ment, which looks to the aid of horticulture, 
art, mucic, lectures, ¢.¢., aS accessories, we 
trust will meet with abundant success. 





The Jefferson Collegiate Institute, in charge 
of Mr. Edwin March, is on its second year of 
work, and is meeting, we believe, with fair suc- 
cess. ‘To accommodate all, an evening school 
is maintained, an educational expedient need- 
ed in many places. 





The State Superintendent has just received 
from the Edueational Department of Japan 
what appear to be an educational report and 
several text-books, all printed inthe Japanese 
language. The paper is of feathery lightness, 
the leaves double, and the elaborate characters 
appear to be arranged for reading in vertical 
columns. The text-books are illustrated with 
engravings. These are in all respects singular 
specimens of book making. 

The most enthusiastic teacher in attendanc® 
at the state institutes, yet heard from, is a lady 
who attended the one lately held, at Mt. Ster- 
ling. Wishing to spend the Sabbath at her 
home, twenty miles distant, she started Satur- 
day afternoon, rode four miles and walked 
sixteen. Sunday afternoon she started on her 
return trip, walked sixteen miles, stopped at 
the house of an acquaintance, and finished the 
remaining four miles Monday morning on foot 
before the institute opened. She deserves a 
life certificate--marked 100 pcr eent. through- 
out.--Lducational Weekly. 

Here isa paragraph from the St. Paul Pion- 
eer-Press which shows the impractieability of 
text-book laws such as that passed last winter 
by the Minnesota legislature. The trouble is 


| the people generally will not obey the law, as 
| they will not obey a compulsory-attendance 
| law: 


“Action has been taken in several counties 
adverse to the text-book law. The commis- 
sioners of Chippewa county say: ‘In view of 
the expense which would be imposed en the 


| county by changing books at this time, we re- 


commend districts to continue through the 
winter the text-books now in use.’ Yellow 


| Medicine county recommends the same course. 





In Blue Earth, Lyon, Olmsted, Mower, Wine- 
na, Hennipen, Houston, Wabasha, Fillmore, 
Freeborn and Stearns counties, the commis- 
sioners have either positively declined to act 
under the law, cr taken a position of masterly 
jnactivity, which will prevent county superin- 
tendents from ordering books. Their course 
will be not to make requisitions, unless boards 
of county commissioners express 2 purpose to 
pay the state for all books ordered as required 
by section 7 of the law.” 
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It is said that about a hundred English and 
American teachers are employed in the schools 
of Japan. 


Pupils of the Parisian schools, who have ob- 
tained prizes in their respective classes, are 
sent on a pleasure trip to the seaside, at the 
public expense, under the direction of men 
who lecture on the places visited. 

Prof. W. H. Hoisington, of Janesville, Wis., 
the “Blind Lecturer,” is prepare 1 to make en- 

gizements to de liver before literary and lec- 
ture associations his interesting and valuable 
lectures on Ancient Egypt. Prof. Hoisington 
isa highly educated man, a fluent and agree- 
able speaker, and remarkably versed in the 
knowledge of the history antiquities, and 
general lore of the wonderful country which 
was the cradle of civilization. IJlis terms for 
one or more lectures are such as to place 
them within the easy reach of every village 
association. Address him as above and ar- 
range to have at least one of his lectures in the 
Winter’s course. 








By an oversight Phelp’s Teachers’ Iland 
Book was omitted from the educational list of 
books in “‘Reading for Teachers,” published in 
our last issue. We know this to be one of the 
most practical and useful volumes of the kind 
yet published. It has just been translated in- 
to Spanish and officially adopted asa text-book 
in the government normal schools of the Ar- 
gentine Republic. We say this not in the in- 
terest of its acomplished author, President 
Phelps, of the Whitewater Normal School, who 
has not the slightest pecuniary interest in that 
or any other book, but simply in the interests 
of teachers and of education. 

From the State Treasurer, we have the fol- 
lowing report of the various educational funds 
at the close of the fiscal year, Sept 30th, 1877: 


INVESTED AND PRODUCTIVE. 





BCHOOL PONG osiccciccsccccvecssccsessensiee BO OoOyood Ol 
Normal School Fund ......... sieseie 985,681 84 
University Fund.............. ‘ 223 ,240 32 
Agricultural College Fund . ....... 540,791 90 


NON-PRODUCTIVE OR UNINVESTED., 


OTRO OU GG ois cciceivesansssercsstervsce $74,195 22 
Normal School Fund.................. 45,056 84 
University Fund . ............ccccseeees 1,567 62 
Agricultural College Fund.......... 1,975 70 


Hence it appears that the total Normal Fund 
was $1,030,738 68. 





The Educational Meetings in the holidays we 
suppose will come off as usual, and occur on 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 26 and 
27, but we have received as yet no Programmes 
for publication. Last year the Meetings of the 
Supermtendents were on Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons. There was also a session 
of the Principals, Association. We hope to is- 
sue the December namber by the middle of the 
month, and to announce the Programmes for 
the above meetings for the information of our 
readers, 

In these days of crudities and vagaries in the 
politico-financial atmosphere, it would be a 
good thing for every one to read Perry’s Po- 
litical Economy, advertised by Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., on the second page of the cover, 
with sundry other excellent text-books. For 
Guyot’s Geographies we have always hai a 
strong affection, as the pioneers in this country 
of a rational method of presenting the subject. 





A special meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, National Educational Associa- 
tion, wiil be held in the lecture room of the 
Congregational church, Washington, D. C., 
commencing on Tuesday, December llth, and 
continuing two or three days. Important bus- 
iness will be transacted concerning measures 
for strengthening the National Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, the establishment of a National Edu- 
cational Museum, the proper representation of 
the educational interests of the country at the 
aris Exposition, the appropriation of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands to school purposes, 
and others equally important. Papers are ex- 
pected to be read by Hon. John Eaton, United 
States Commisioner of Edueation; President 
J.D. Rankle, of Massachusetts; Hon. William 
H. Ruffner, of Virginia; Hon. John Smart, 
of Indiana; Hon. William §. Thompson, of 
South Carolina, and others. 


The high reputation of Prof. Gildersleeve 
will insure interest among teachers of Latin, 
in the elementary text-books prepared by him 
as announced on the next page. 


The International Review seems to be now 
well established. The general Cbject of this 
Review is the able, impartial, and popular dis- 
cussion of the prominent topics of the time, 
literary and scientific, religious and _ political, 
national and international. It is published bi- 
monthly, thus enabling it to present to its 
readers articles upon the chief matters of pub- 
lie interest, while they are fresh and engross- 
ing. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 5.00a year 
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The initial article this month, by Mr. Miller, | Educational System, and Mr. Lunnand K. A 
on Promotions, treats judiciously a subject | M. do the same in regard to Reading, advanced 
that needs more attention.—The graphic de- | and primary.—Institute Hints betray the pres- 
scription of things in the Sandwich Islands, | ence and wise counsels of Prof. Graham, who 
by Mrs. Webster will be read with interest, as} 1s always dropping good words.—School Sav- 

ill also one of our selections, namely, Prof. | N88 Banks are worthy of careful thouzht.—As 
w eee ci Sauna pss * | usual some points of law are examined, and in 
(, H.Allen’s account of climbing Mt. Shasta. the correspondence something is said about 
—Mr. J. G. Davies speaks to the point, on our ' dictionaries. 







CILDERSLEEVE’S 
LATIRW SERIES. 
3v B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph. D. (Gorrincen), LL. D., 


Professor of Greek ind ohn Hopkins University, Baltimore, and 
late Professor in the University of Virginia. 





+--+ —— 
LATIN PRIMER, 65 cts. - - LATIN READER, 70 crs. 
LATIN GRAMMAR, 95 cts. - LATIN EXERCISE-BOOK, 70 crs 
This series of Latin books has been winning for itself remarkable favor from the best 
classical teachers, and is strongly commended by eminent linguists of both Europe and 
America. 
Specimen copies for examination, with a view to introduction, will be forwarded upon 
receipt of the above prices. Address the , 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
For sale by 19 Murray St., New York. 
HADLEY, BROS. & CO., 63 Washington St. , Chicago. 


A Complete Library for the Mlasses. 
THE 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


OR 





Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and 
General Literature. 


The AMERICAN REPRINT of the Niytu Edition Revised, Enlarged, and Re 
written. A faithful reproduction of the english edition—more convenient in form and 
at about half the price. To be completed in 21 volumes, Imperial 8vo., with many 
thousand engravings on steel and wood. 

This work—a complete library in itself—is the fruit of the immense labor of the 
best scholars of Great Britain and the Continent during the past century. This is the 
NINTH revision—and shows on every page the marks of thorough, accurate scholar- 
ship. In the judgment of all scholars it is incomparably the best Encyclopedia in the 
English language. No other presents such a list of world-renowned contributors, in- 
cluding the great specialists in every department of learning. 

Five volumes now published. It is delivered to subscribers only to the complete work. 


JOHN P. HAIRE, A. M., 


Janesville, Wis., Agent in Wisconsin. 








yust Published 
HARKNESS’ & NEW THE 
um §| Latin Reader, wivensu 
-SERIES.- 











By ALBERT HARKNESS, LL.D., STANDARD. 


Protessor in Brown University. 

The new Latin Reader now offered to the public is designed to fur- 
nish the learner a short, easy and progressive introduction to reading 
and writing Latin. It is at once a Latin Reader and an Exercise 
Book in Latin Composition. 

It aims to furnish the pupil in a single volume a sufficient compan- 
ion to the Latin Grammar. t comprises Reading Lessons, Exercises 
in writing Latin, Suggestions to the Learner, Notes, a Latin-English 
and an English-Latin Vocabulary. 


Part First presents a progressive series of exercises illustrative of 
grammatical forms, inflections and rules. 

Part Second illustrates connected discourse, and comprises Fables, 
Anecdotes and History. Exercises in writing Latin are inserted at 
convenient nitervals. 


Exchange Priee 60c; Introduction Price T5e; Copies for Ex- 
amination, 60e. 


Send for Full Descriptive Circulars siving Courses 
im Latin, ete. 


— 


Just Issued from the Press. 
Cornell’s Series of Geographies 


Thoroughly revised in Maps and matter. Brought to date in all 
important particulars. 


D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., Publishers. 
C.K. LANE, Gen. Agt.. 


117 State Street, Chicago, Ills. 





